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Torrential rains last weekend at Jacmel brought 
so much water and mud into the St. Augustine’s 
compound that it was necessary to serve liturgy in 
one of the classrooms (slightly more elevated than 
the church floor). No permanent damage, but a 
serious problem. More of same was predicted for 
this weekend. This brings to the forefront a long- 
known problem which must be addressed. The only 
solution is a permanent cloture wall at the “uphill” 
(it’s only very slightly inclined) end and along the 
western boundary of the property, combined with 
adequate drainage canals to properly route the 
water to the sea. In “our” world the water control 
would be rightly thought the responsibility of “the 
government”. Not so in Haiti! This is going to be 
a very expensive project which must be done right 
(walls built to earthquake standards, fully adequate 
drainage to keep the walls from being undermined). 
Please help us preserve what we have there — a 
beautiful if simple church and a very large school. 
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SAINT CUTHBERT, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE 
WHOM THE HOLY CHURCH COMMEMORATES ON THE 20 DAY OF MARCH 


(7A.D. 687) 


Of the parentage of Cuthbert, nothing for certain is 
known. The Celts have claimed him as belonging to them, 
at least by birth. They made him out to have been the son 
of an Irish princess, reduced to slavery like Bridget, the holy 
patroness of Ireland, but who fell, more miserably, victim to 
the lust of her savage master. His Celtic origin would seem 
to be more conclusively established by his attitude towards 
St. Wilfrid, the introducer of Roman uniformity into the 
north of England, than by the tradition of the Anglo-Saxon 
monks of Durham. His name is certainly Saxon, and not 
Celtic. But, to tell the truth, nothing is certainly known 
either of his place of birth, or the rank of his family. 

His first appearance in history is as a shepherd in Lauder- 
dale, a valley watered by a river which flows into the Tweed 
near Melrose. It was then a district annexed to the kingdom 
of Northumbria, which had just been delivered by the holy 
king Oswald from the yoke of the Mercians and Britons. As 
he is soon afterwards to be seen traveling on horseback, lance 
in hand, and accompanied by a squire, it is not supposed that 
he was of poor extraction. At the same time, it was not the 
flocks of his father which he kept, as did David in the plains 
of Bethlehem. It is expressly noted that the flocks confided 
to his care belonged to a master, or to several masters. His 
family must have been in the rank of those vassals to whom 
the great Saxon lords gave the care and superintendence of 
their flocks upon the vast extent of pastures which, under 
the name of folcland or common, was left to their use, where 
the cowherds and shepherds lived day and night in the open 
air, as is still done by the shepherds of Hungary. 

Popular imagination in the north of England, of which 
Cuthbert was the hero before, as well as after, the Norman 
conquest, had thus full scope in respect to the obscure child- 
hood of its favorite saint, and delighted in weaving stories 
of his childish sports, representing him as walking on his 
hands, and turning somersaults with this little companions. 
A more authentic testimony, that of his contemporary Bede, 
tells us that our shepherd boy had not his equal among the 
children of his age for activity, dexterity, and boldness in 
the race and fight. In all sports and athletic exercises he 
was the first to challenge his companions, with the certainty 
of being the victor. The description reads like that of a 
little Anglo-Saxon of our own day — a scholar of Eton or 
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Harrow. At the same time, a precocious 
piety showed itself in him, even amidst 
the exuberance of youth. One night, as he 
said his prayers, while keeping the sheep 
of his master, he saw the sky, which had 
been very dark, broken by a track of light 
upon which a cloud of angels descended 


from heaven, returning afterwards with a 
resplendent soul, which they had gone to 
meet on earth. Next morning he heard 
that Aiden, the holy bishop of Lindis- 
farne, the apostle of the district, had died 
during the night. This vision determined 
his monastic vocation. 

Some time afterwards we find him 
at the gates of the monastery of Mel- 
rose, the great Celtic establishment for 
novices in Northumbria. He was then 
only fifteen yet, nevertheless, he arrived 
on horseback, lance in hand, attended 
by a squire, for he had already begun his 
career in the battlefield, and learned in 
the face of the enemy the first lessons of 


abstinence, which he now meant to practice in the 
cloister. He was received by two great doctors of 
the Celtic Church — the abbot Eata, one of the 
twelve Northumbrians first chosen by Aiden, and 
the abbot Boswell, who conceived a special affec- 
tion for the newcomer, and undertook the charge 
of his monastic education. Five centuries later, the 
copy of the Gospels in which the master and pupil 
had read daily was still kissed with veneration in 
the cathedral of Durham. 

The robust and energetic youth very soon 
showed the rarest aptitude for monastic life, not 
only for coenobitical exercises, but above all for the 
missionary work which was the principal occupa- 
tion of monks in that country and period. He was 
not content merely to surpass all the other monks 
in his devotion to the four principal occupations 
of monastic life — study, prayer, vigil, and manual 
labor — but speedily applied himself to the work 
of casting out from the hearts of the surrounding 
population the last vestiges of pagan superstition. 
Not a village was so distant, not a mountainside so 
steep, not a village so poor that it escaped his zeal. 

He sometimes passed weeks, and even months, 
out of his monastery, preaching to and confessing 
the rustic population of the mountains. The roads 
were very bad, or rather there were no roads. Only 
now and then was it possible to travel on horseback. 
Sometimes, when his course lay along the coast of 
the district inhabited by the Picts, he would take the 
help of a boat. But generally it was on foot that he 
had to penetrate into the glens and distant valleys, 
crossing the heaths and vast tablelands, uncultivated 
and uninhabited, where there were scattered a few 
shepherds’ huts like that in which he himself had 
passed his childhood, in winter abandoned even by 
the rustic inhabitants. But neither the intemper- 
ance of the seasons, nor hunger, nor thirst, arrested 
the young and valiant missionary in his apostolic 
travels. He labored to seek the scattered popula- 
tion, half Celts and half Anglo-Saxons who, though 
already Christian in name and by baptism, retained 
an obstinate attachment to many of their ancient 
superstitions. They were quickly led back by any 
great calamity, such as one of the great pestilences 
which were then so frequent, to the use of magic, 
amulets, and other practices of idolatry. 


The details which have been preserved of the 
wonders which often accompanied his wanderings 
show that his labors extended over all the hilly 
district between the two seas — from the Solway 
to the Forth. They explain to us how the monks 
administered the consolations and the teaching 
of religion before the organization of parishes, 
ordained by Archbishop Theodore, had been ev- 
erywhere introduced or regulated. As soon as the 
arrival of one of these apostolic missionaries in 
a somewhat central locality was known, all the 
population of the neighborhood hastened to hear 
him, endeavoring with fervor and simplicity to 
put in practice the instruction they received from 
him. Cuthbert especially was received among them 
with affectionate confidence; his eloquence was so 
persuasive that it brought the most rebellious to his 
feet, to hear their sins revealed to them, and to ac- 
cept the penance which he imposed upon them. 

Cuthbert prepared himself for the preaching 
and administration of the sacraments by extraor- 
dinary penances and austerities. Stone bathing- 
places, in which he passed the entire night in prayer, 
lying in the frozen water, according to a custom 
common among the Celtic saints, are still shown in 
several different places. When he was near the sea, 
he went to the shore at night, unknown to anyone. 
Plunged into the waves up to his neck he sang his 
vigils there. As soon as he came out of the water 
he resumed his prayers on the sand of the beach. 
On one occasion one of his disciples, who had 
followed him secretly in order to discover the aim 
of this nocturnal expedition, saw two otters come 
up out of the water; while the saint prayed on his 
knees they licked his frozen feet and wiped them 
with their hair until life and warmth returned to 
the benumbed members. By one of those strange 
caprices of human frivolity which disconcert the 
historian, this insignificant incident is the only 
recollection which now remains in the memory of 
the people. St. Cuthbert is known to the peasant of 
Northumberland and of the Scottish borders only 
by the legend of those compassionate otters. 

He had been some years at Melrose when the 
abbot Eata took him along with him to join the 
community of Celtic monks established by King 
Alchfrid at Ripon. Cuthbert held the office of 
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steward, and in this office showed the same zeal as 
in his missions. When travelers arrived through the 
snow, famished and nearly fainting with cold, he 
himself washed their feet and warmed them against 
his bosom, then hastened to the oven to order bread 
to be made ready, if there was not enough. 

Cuthbert returned with his countrymen to 
Melrose, resumed his life of missionary preaching, 
and again met his friend and master, the abbot Bo- 
swell, at whose death, in the great pestilence of 664, 
Cuthbert was elected abbot in his place. He had 
been himself attacked by the disease. All the monks 
prayed earnestly that his life might be preserved to 
them. When he knew that the community had 
spent the night in prayer for him, though he felt no 
better, he cried to himself, with a double impulse of 
his habitual energy, “What am I doing in bed? It is 
impossible that God should shut His ears to such 
men. Give me my staff and my shoes.” Getting 
up, he immediately began to walk, leaning upon 
his staff. But this sudden cure left him subject to 
weakness, which shortened his life. 

However, he had not long to remain at Melrose. 
The triumph of Wilfrid and the Roman ritual at the 
conference of Whitby brought about a revolution 
in the monastic metropolis of Northumbria, and 
in the mother monastery of Melrose at Lindisfarne. 
Bishop Colman had returned to Jona, carrying with 
him the bones of St. Aidan, the first apostle of the 
country, and followed by all the monks who would 
not consent to sacrifice their Celtic tradition to Ro- 
man unity.* It was of importance to preserve the 
holy island, the special sanctuary of the country, 
for the religious family of which its foundress had 
been a member. Abbot Eata of Melrose undertook 
this difficult mission. He became abbot of Lind- 
isfarne, and was invested with a kind of episcopal 


* There was at the time a conflict between the old 
Celtic tradition (long substantially isolated from the 
rest of the Church) prevalent in Ireland, Scotland, 
and the north of England, and the more recently 
introduced Roman tradition which held sway in 
the south. The conflict involved many aspects of 
Church life — most notably the manner of celebra- 
tion of the liturgy, the tonsure and rule of monastic 
life, Church administration (in some instances in the 


supremacy. He took with him the young Cuthbert, 
who was not yet thirty, but whom, however, he 
held alone capable of filling the important office 
of abbot in the great island community. 

The struggle on the subject of Roman rites into 
which Eata and Cuthbert, in their own persons, had 
entered against Wilfrid, did not qualify them as the 
best men to introduce the novelties so passionately 
defended and insisted upon by the new bishop of 
Northumbria. Notwithstanding, everything estab- 
lishes that the new abbot of Lindisfarne adopted 
without reserve the decisions of the assembly of 
Whitby, and took serious pains to introduce them 
into the great Celtic community. Cuthbert, in 
whom the physical energy of a robust organiza- 
tion was united to an unconquerable gentleness, 
employed in this task all the resources of his mind 
and heart. 

All the rebels had not left with Bishop Colman; 
some monks still remained who held obstinately 
Cuthbert reasoned 
with them daily in the meetings of the chapter. 


to their ancient customs. 


His desire was to overcome their objections by 
patience and moderation alone. He bore their 
reproaches as long as that was possible. When 
his endurance was at an end, he raised the sit- 
ting without changing countenance or tone, and 
resumed next morning the course of the debate, 
never permitting himself to be moved to anger, or 
allowing anything to disturb the inestimable gift 
of kindness and light-heartedness which he had 
received from God. 

But his great desire was the strict observance 
of the rule when once established. His historian 
boasts, as one of his most remarkable victories, the 
obligation he imposed forever upon the monks 
of Lindisfarne of wearing a simple and uniform 


Celtic tradition the abbots of monasteries were the 
actual “rulerss”, to whom bishops were subordinate) 
and, most heatedly, the determination of the date of 
Pascha. Both traditions were fully Orthodox at that 
time. The conflict was, in principle, laid to rest at the 
Synod of Whitby (in favor of the Roman tradition 
which, in the matter of Pascha, accepted the rule 
laid down by the Council of Nicza), but pockets of 
resistance endured for some time. —ed. 
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dress of undyed wool, and thus giving up the 
passionate liking of the Anglo-Saxons for varied 
and brilliant colors. 

During the twelve years which he passed at 
Lindisfarne, the life of Cuthbert was identical with 
that which he had led at Melrose. Indoors this life 
was spent in the severe practice of all the austeri- 
ties of the cloister, in manual labor, united to the 
punctual celebration of divine worship, and such 
fervor in prayer that he often slept only one night in 
the three or four, passing the others in prayer, and 
in singing the service alone while walking round 
the aisle to keep 
himself awake. 

Outside, the 
same zeal for 
preaching, the 
same solicitude 
for the salvation 
and well-being, 
temporal as well 
as spiritual, of 
the Northum- 
brian people, 
was apparent in 
him. 
ried to them the 
Word of Life; 
he soothed their 
sufferings, by 
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curing miracu- 
lously a host of 
diseases which 
were beyond 
the power of the 
physicians. But 
the valiant missionary specially assailed the diseases 
of the soul, and made use of all the tenderness 
and all the ardor of his own spirit to reach them. 
When he celebrated liturgy before the assembled 
crowd, his visible emotion, his inspired looks, his 
trembling voice, all contributed to penetrate and 
overpower the multitude. 

The Anglo-Saxon Christians, who came in 
crowds to open their hearts to him in the con- 
fessional, were still more profoundly impressed. 


Though he was a bold and inflexible judge of 
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impenitent vice, he felt and expressed the tender- 
est compassion for the contrite sinner. He was the 
first to weep over the sins which he pardoned in the 
name of God; and he himself fulfilled the penances 
which he imposed as the conditions of absolution, 
thus gaining by his humility the hearts which he 
longed to convert and cure. 

But neither the life of the ccoenobite nor the 
labors of a missionary could satisfy the aspirations 
of his soul after perfection. When he was not quite 
forty, after holding his abbacy at Lindisfarne for 
twelve years, he resolved to leave (Common) mo- 
nastic life and to live as a hermit 
in a sterile and desert island, vis- 
ible from Lindisfarne, which lay 
in the center of the archipelago, 
south of the holy isle, and almost 
opposite the fortified capital of 
the Northumbrian kings at Bam- 
borough. No one dared to live 
on this island, which was called 
Farne, as it was supposed to be 
the haunt of demons. 

Cuthbert took possession of 
it as a soldier of Christ, victori- 
ous over the tyranny of evil, and 
built there a palace worthy of 
himself, hollowing out of the 
living rock a cell from which he 
could see nothing but the sky, 
that he might not be disturbed 
in his contemplations. The hide 
of an ox suspended before the 
entrance of his cavern, which he 
turned according to the direction 
of the wind, afforded him a poor 
defense against the intemperance of that wild cli- 
mate. His holy historian tells us that he exercised 
sway over the elements and brute creation as a 
true monarch of the land which he had conquered 
for Christ, and with that sovereign empire over 
He 
lived on the produce of a little field of barley sown 


nature which sin alone has taken from us. 


and cultivated by his own hands, but so small 
that the inhabitants of the coast reported among 
themselves that he was fed by angels with bread 
made in Paradise. 
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The legends of Northumbria linger lovingly 
upon the solitary sojourn of their great national 
and popular saint in this basaltic isle. They at- 
tribute to him the extraordinary gentleness and 
familiarity of a particular species of aquatic birds 
which came when called, allowed themselves to 
be taken, stroked, caressed, and whose down was 
of remarkable softness. In ancient times they 
swarmed about this rock, and they are still to be 
found there, though much diminished in numbers 
since curious visitors have come to steal their nests 
and shoot the birds. These sea fowl are found 
nowhere else in the British Isles, and are called 
the Birds of St. Cuthbert. It was he, according to 
the narrative of a monk of the thirteenth century, 
who inspired them with a hereditary trust in man 
by taking them as companions of his solitude and 
guaranteeing to them that they should never be 
disturbed in their homes. 

It is he, too, according to the fishers of the sur- 
rounding islands, who makes certain little shells of 
the genus Entrochus, which are only to be found 
on this coast, and which have received the name of 
St. Cuthbert’s Beads. They believe that he is still 
to be seen by night seated on a rock, using another 
as an anvil for his work. 

The pious anchorite, however, in condemning 
himself to the trials of solitude, had no intention 
of withdrawing from the cares of fraternal char- 
ity. He continued to receive frequent visits, in 
the first place from his neighbors and brethren at 
Lindisfarne, and in addition from all who came to 
consult him upon the state of their souls, as well 
as to seek consolation from him in adversity. The 
number of these pilgrims of sorrow was countless. 
They came not only from the neighboring shores, 
but from the most distant provinces. Throughout 
all England, the rumor spread that ona desert rock 
of the Northrumbrian coast there lived a solitary 
who was the friend of God, and skilled in healing 
human suffering. In this expectation no one was 
deceived; no man carried back from the sea-beaten 
island the same burden of suffering, temptation, or 
remorse which he had taken there. 

Cuthbert had consolation for all troubles, light 
for all the sorrowful mysteries of life, counsel for 
all its perils, a helping hand to all the hopeless, a 


heart open to all who suffered. He could draw 
from all terrestrial anguish a proof of the joys of 
heaven, deduce the certainty of those joys from the 
terrible evanescence of both good and evil in this 
world, and light up again in sick souls the fire of 
charity — the only defense, he said, against those 
ambushes of the old enemy which always take our 
hearts captive when they are emptied of divine and 
brotherly love. 

To make his solitude more accessible to these 
visitors, and above all to his brethren from Lind- 
isfarne, he had built some distance from the cave 
which was his dwelling, ata place where boats could 
land their passengers, a kind of parlor and refectory 
for the use of his guests. There he himself met, 
conversed, and ate with them, especially when, as 
he has himself told, the monks came to celebrate 
with him such a great feast as Nativity. At such 
moments he entered freely into all their conversa- 
tions and discussions, interrupting himself from 
time to time to remind them of the necessity of 
watchfulness and prayer. The monks answered 


him, “Nothing is more true; but we have so many 
days of vigil, of fasts and prayers. Let us at least 
today rejoice in the Lord.” The Venerable Bede, 
who has preserved to us the precious memory of this 
exchange of brotherly familiarity, has not disdained 
to tell us also of the reproaches addressed by Cuth- 
bert to his brothers for not eating a fat goose which 
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he had hung on the partition-wall of his guests’ re- 
fectory, in order that they might thoroughly fortify 
themselves before they embarked upon the stormy 
sea to return to their monastery. 

This tender charity and courteous activity were 
united in him to treasures of humility. He would 
not allow any one to suspect him of ranking the 
life of an anchorite above that of a member of a 
community. “It must not be supposed,” he said, 
“because I prefer to live out of reach of every secu- 
lar care, that my life is superior to that of others. 
The life of good ccenobites, who obey their abbot 
in everything, and whose time is divided between 
prayer, work and fasting, is much to be admired. 
I know many among them whose souls are more 
pure, and their graces more exalted than mine 
— especially, and in the first rank, my dear old 
Boswell, who received and trained me at Melrose 
in my youth.” 

Thus passed, in that dear solitude, and among 
these friendly surroundings, eight pleasant years, the 
sweetest of his life, and precisely those during which 
all Nothumberland was convulsed by the struggle 
between Wilfrid and the new king Egfrid. 

Then came the day upon which the king of 
the Northumbrians, accompanied by his prin- 
cipal nobles, and almost all the community of 
Lindisfarne, landed upon the rock of Farne, to 
beg, kneeling and with tears, that Cuthbert would 
accept the episcopal dignity to which he had just 
been promoted in the Synod of Twyford, presided 
over by Archbishop Theodore. He yielded only 
after along resistance, himself weeping when he did 
so. It was, however, permitted to him to delay his 
consecration for six months, till Pascha, which left 
him still a winter in his dear solitude before he went 
to York, where he was consecrated by the primate 
Theodore, assisted by six bishops. He would not, 
however, accept the diocese of Hexham, to which 
he had been first appointed, but persuaded his 
friend Eata, the bishop and abbot of Lindisfarne, 
to give up to him the monastic bishopric, where 
he had already lived so long. 

The diocese of Lindisfarne spread far to the 
west, much beyond Hexham. The Britons of 
Cumbria who had come to be tributaries of the 
Northumbrian kings were thus included in it. King 


Egfrid’s deed of gift, in which he gives the district 
of Cartmell, with all the Britons who dwell in it, 
to bishop Cuthbert, still exists. The Roman city of 
Carlisle, transformed into an Anglo-Saxon fortress, 
was also under his sway, with all the surrounding 
monasteries. 

His new dignity made no difference in his 
character, nor even his mode of life. He retained 
his old habits as a coenobite, and even as a hermit. 
In the midst of his episcopal pomp he remained 
always the monk and missionary of old. His whole 
episcopate, indeed, seems to bear the character of a 
mission indefinitely prolonged. He went over his 
vast diocese, to converts, traversing a crowd more 
attentive and respectful than ever, lavishing upon 
it all kinds of benefits, alms, clothing, sermons, 
miraculous cures — penetrating as of old into 
hamlets and distant corners, climbing the hills 
and downs, sleeping under a tent, and sometimes 
indeed finding no other shelter than in the huts of 
branches, brought from the nearest wood to the 
desert, in which he had made the torrent of his 
eloquence and charity to gush forth. 

Here also we find illustrations, as at all previous 
periods of his life, of the most delightful feature of 
his good and holy soul. In the obscure mission- 
ary of Melrose, in the already celebrated abbot of 
Lindisfarne, and still more, if that is possible, in 
the powerful and venerated bishop, the same heart, 
overflowing with tenderness and compassion is al- 
ways to be found. The supernatural power given to 
him to cure the most cruel diseases was wonderful. 
But in his frequent and friendly intercourse with 
the great Anglo-Saxon earls, the ealdormen, as well 
as with the mixed populations of Britons, Picts, 
Scots, and English whom he gathered under his 
crosier, the principal feature in the numerous and 
detailed narratives which remain to us, which gives 
to them a beauty as of youth, always attractive, is 
his intense and active sympathy for those human 
sorrows which in all ages are the same, always so 
keen, and capable of so little consolation. 

The more familiar the details of these meetings 
between the heart of a saint and true priest, and 
the simple and impetuous hearts of the first English 
Christians, the more attractive do they become. We 
cannot resist the inclination to present to our read- 
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ers some incidents which show at once the liveliness 
of domestic affections among those newly-baptized 
barbarians and their filial and familiar confidence 
in their master. 

One of the ealdormen of King Egfrid arrived 
one day in breathless haste at Lindisfarne, over- 
whelmed with grief. His wife, a woman as pious 
and generous as himself, had been seized with a fit 
of violent madness. But he was ashamed to disclose 
the nature of the attack, for it seemed to hima sort 
of chastisement from heaven, disgracing a creature 
hitherto so chaste and honored. All that he said 
was that she was approaching death; and he begged 
that a priest might be given him to carry to her the 
Holy Mysteries, and that when she died he might 
be permitted to bury her in the holy isle. Cuthbert 
heard his story and said to him with much emo- 
tion, “This is my business; no one but myself can 
go with you.” As they rode on their way together 
the husband wept and Cuthbert, looking at him 
and seeing the cheeks of the rough warrior wet with 
tears, divined the whole. During all the rest of the 
journey he consoled and encouraged him, explain- 
ing to him that madness was not a punishment for 
crime, but a trial which God inflicted sometimes 
upon the innocent. “Besides,” he added, “when 
we arrive we shall find her cured; she will come to 
meet us and will help me to dismount from my 
horse, taking, according to her custom, the reins 
in her hand.” And so the event proved; for, says 
that historian, the demon did not dare to await 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, of which the man 
of God was full. The noble lady, delivered from 
her bondage, rose as if from a profound sleep and 
stood on the threshold to greet the holy friend of 
the house, seizing the reins of his horse and joyfully 
announcing her sudden cure. 

On another occasion, a certain count Henma, 
from whom he sought hospitality during one of 
his pastoral journeys, received him on his knees, 
thanking him for his visit, but at the same time 
telling him that his wife was at the point of death, 
and he himself in despair. “However,” said the 
count, “I firmly believe that were you to give her 
your blessing, she would be restored to health, or 
at least delivered by a speedy death from her long 
and cruel sufferings.” The saint immediately sent 


one of his priests, without entering into the sick- 
room himself, to sprinkle her with water which he 
had blessed. The patient was at once relieved, and 
herself came to act as cupbearer to the prelate, of- 
fering him, in the name of all her family, that cup 
of wine which, under the name of the loving cup, 
has continued since the time of the Anglo-Saxons 
to form a part of all solemn public banquets. 

A contagious disease at another time broke out 
in one part of his diocese, to which Cuthbert im- 
mediately betook himself. After having visited and 
consoled all the remaining inhabitants of one vil- 
lage he turned to the priest who accompanied him 
and asked, “Is there still anyone sick in this poor 
place, whom I can bless before I depart?” “Then,” 
says the priest, who has preserved this story for 
us, “I showed him in the distance a poor woman 
bathed in tears, one of whose sons was already dead, 
and who held the other in her arms, just about to 
render his last breath. The bishop rushed to her 
and, taking the dying child from his mother’s arms, 
kissed him first, then blessed him and restored him 
to the mother saying to her, as the Son of God said 
to the widow of Nain, “Woman weep not; have no 
more fear or sorrow; your son is saved, and no more 
victims to this pestilence shall perish here.” 

No saint of his time or country had more fre- 
quent or affectionate contact than Cuthbert with 
the nuns, whose numbers and influence were daily 
increasing among the Anglo-Saxons, and especially 
in Northumberland. The greater part of them lived 
together in the great monasteries, such as Whitby 
and Coldingham, but some, especially those who 
were widows or of advanced age, lived in their own 
houses or with relatives. Such was a woman de- 
voted to the service of God who had watched over 
Cuthbert’s childhood (for he seems to have been 
early left an orphan) while he kept his sheep on 
the hills near Melrose, from the eighth year of his 
age until his entrance into the monastery at the age 
of fifteen. He was tenderly grateful to her for her 
maternal care and, when he became a missionary, 
took advantage of every occasion furnished to him 
by his apostolic journeys to visit her whom he called 
his mother, in the village where she lived. On one 
occasion when he was with her, a fire broke out in 
the village, and the flames, increased by a violent 
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wind, threatened all the neighboring roofs. “Fear 
nothing, dear mother,” the young missionary said 
to her, “this fire will do you no harm;” and he began 
to pray. Suddenly the wind changed; the village was 
saved, and with it the thatched roof which sheltered 
the old age of her who had protected his infancy. 

From the cottage of his foster mother he went 
to the palaces of queens. The noble queen of Nor- 
thumberland, Etheldreda, the saint and virgin, had 
a great friendship for Cuthbert. She overwhelmed 
him and his monastery with gifts from her posses- 
sions. Wishing, besides, to offer him a personal 
token of her close affection, she embroidered for 
him with her hands (for she embroidered beauti- 
fully) an epitrachelion and palitsa covered with 
gold and precious stones. She chose to give him 
such a present that he might wear this memorial of 
her only in the presence of God, Whom they both 
served, and accordingly would be obliged to keep 
her always in mind at the holy sacrifice. 

Cuthbert was on still more intimate terms 
with the holy princesses who, placed at the head 
of great communities of nuns, and sometimes 
even of monks, exercised so powerful an influ- 
ence upon the Anglo-Saxon race, and particularly 
on Northumbria. While he was still at Melrose, 
the increasing fame of his sanctity and eloquence 
brought him often into the presence of the sister of 
King Oswy, who then reigned over the two Nor- 
thumbrian kingdoms. This princess, Ebba, was 
abbess of the double monastery of Coldingham, 
the farthest north of all the religious establish- 
ments of Northumbria. Cuthbert was the guest 
for several days of the royal abbess, but he did not 
intermit on this occasion his pious exercises nor, 
above all, his austerities and long prayers by night 
on the seashore. 

To the end of his life he maintained a very inti- 
mate and constant friendship with another abbess 
of the blood-royal of Northumbria, Elfleda, niece 
of St. Oswald, and of King Oswy who, though 
still quite young, exercised an influence much 
greater than that of Ebba upon the men and the 
events of her time. She had the liveliest affection 
for the abbot of Lindisfarne, and at the same time 
an absolute confidence in his sanctity. When she 
was assailed by an alarming illness, which fell into 


paralysis, and found no remedy from physicians, 
she cried, “Ah! had I but something which belonged 
to my dear Cuthbert, I am sure I should be cured.” 
A short time after, her friend sent her a linen sash 
which she hastened to put on, and in three days 
she was healed. 

Shortly before his death, and during his last 
pastoral visitation, Cuthbert went to see Elfleda 
in the neighborhood of the great monastery of 
Whitby, to consecrate a church which she had 
built there, and to converse with her for the last 
time. They dined together and, during the meal, 
seeing his knife drop from his trembling hand 
in the abstraction of supernatural thoughts, she 
had a last opportunity of admiring his prophetic 
intuition and his constant care for the salvation of 
souls. The fatigue of the holy bishop, who said 
laughingly, “I cannot eat all day long; you must 
give me a little rest” — the eagerness and pious 
curiosity of the young abbess, anxious to know 
and do everything, who rushes up breathless dur- 
ing the ceremony of the dedication to ask from the 
bishop a memento for a monk of whose death she 
had just heard — all these details form a picture 
complete in its simplicity, upon which the charmed 
mind can repose amid the savage habits and wild 
vicissitudes of the struggle, then more violent than 
ever, between the Northumbrians and the Picts, the 
Saxons and the Celts. 

But the last of all his visits was for another 
abbess less illustrious and less powerful than the 
two princesses of the blood, but also of high birth, 
and not less dear to his heart, if we may judge by 
the mark of affection which he gave her on his 
deathbed. This was Verca, the abbess of one of 
that long line of monasteries which traced the 
shore of the Northern Sea. Her convent was on 
the mouth of the Tyne, the river which divided the 
two Northumbrian kingdoms. She gave Cuthbert 
a magnificent reception; but the bishop was ill 
and, after the midday meal which was usual in all 
the Benedictine monasteries, he became thirsty. 
Wine and beer were offered to him, yet he would 
take nothing but water, but this water, after it 
had touched his lips, seemed to the monks of 
Tynemouth, who drank the remainder, the best 
wine they had ever tasted. 
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Cuthbert, who retained nothing of the robust 
health of his youth, already suffered from the first 
attacks of the disease which carried him off. His 
pious friend was no doubt struck by his feebleness, 
for she offered him, as the last pledge of spiritual 
union, a piece of very fine linen to be his shroud. 
Two short years of the episcopate had sufficed to 
consume his strength. 

After celebrating the feast of Nativity in 686 
with the monks of Lindisfarne, the presentiment 
of approaching death determined him to abdicate 
and to return to his isle of Farne, there to prepare 
for the last struggle. He lived but two months in 
the dear and pleasant solitude which was his su- 
preme joy, tempering its sweetness by redoubled 
austerities. When his monks came to visit him in 
his isle, which storms often made inaccessible for 
weeks together, they found him thin, tremulous, 
and almost exhausted. 

One of them, who has given us a narrative of 
the end of his life, revived him a little by giving 
him warm wine to drink. Then, seating himself 
by the side of the worn out bishop upon his bed of 
stone, to sustain him, he received from his beloved 
lips the last confidences and last exhortations of the 
venerated master. The visits of his monks were very 
sweet to him, and he lavished upon them to the 
last moment proofs of his paternal tenderness and 
of his minute care for their spiritual and temporal 
well-being. His last illness was long and painful. 
He fixed beforehand the place of his burial, near 
the oratory which he had hollowed in the rock, and 
at the foot of a cross which he had himself planted. 
“I would fain repose,” said he, “in this spot, where 
I have fought my little battle for the Lord, where 
I desire to finish my course, and whence I hope 
that my merciful Judge will call me to the crown 
of righteousness. You will bury me, wrapped in 
the linen which I have kept for my shroud, out of 
love for the abbess Verca, the friend of God, who 
gave it to me.” 

He ended his holy life preaching peace, humil- 
ity, and the love of that unity which he thought he 
had succeeded in establishing in the great Anglo- 
Celtic sanctuary, the new abbot of which, Herefrid, 
begged of him a last message as a legacy to his 
community. “Be unanimous in your counsels,” 


the dying bishop said to him in him faint voice; 
“live in good accord with the other servants of 
Christ; despise none of the faithful who ask your 
hospitality; treat them with friendly familiarity, not 
esteeming yourself better than others who have the 
same faith, and often the same life. But have no 
communion with those who withdraw from the 
unity of Orthodox peace, either by the irregular 
celebration of Pascha [there yet persisted in the 
northern countries pockets of resistance to the 
Paschal determination of the Council of Niczxa, 
clinging to ancient practices for setting its date — 
ed.|, or by practical ill-doing. Remember always, 
if you must make a choice, that I infinitely prefer 
that you should leave this place, carrying my bones 
with you, rather than that you should remain here 
bent under the yoke of wicked heresy. Learn, and 
observe with diligence, the Orthodox decrees of the 
fathers, and also the rules of monastic life which 
God has deigned to give you by my hands. I know 
that many have despised me in my life, but after 
my death you will see that my doctrine has not 
been despicable.” 

This effort was the last. He lost the power of 
speech, received the last sacraments in silence, and 
died raising his eyes and arms to heaven, at the hour 
when it was usual to sing matins, in the night of 
the 20" of March, 687. One of his attendants im- 
mediately mounted the summit of the rock where 
the lighthouse is now placed and gave to the monks 
of Lindisfarne, by waving a lighted torch, the signal 
agreed upon to announce the death of the greatest 
saint who has given glory to that famous isle. He 
was but fifty, and had worn the monastic habit for 
thirty-five years. 

Among many friends, he had one who was at 
once his oldest and most beloved, a priest called 
Herbert, who lived as an anchorite in an island 
of Lake Derwentwater. Every year Herbert came 
from his peaceful lake to visit his friend in the 
other island, beaten and undermined continually 
by the great waves of the Northern Sea. Upon that 
wild rock, to the accompaniment of winds and 
waves, they passed several days together in a tender 
solitude and intimacy, talking of the life to come. 
When Cuthbert, then a bishop, came for the last 
time to Carlisle, Herbert seized the opportunity, 


and hastened to refresh himself at that fountain 
of eternal benefits which flowed for him from the 
holy and tender heart of his friend. 


“My brother,” the bishop said to him, “thou 
must ask me now all that thou wantest to know, for 
we shall never meet again in this world.” At these 
words Herbert fell at his feet in tears. “I conjure 
thee,” he cried, “do not leave me on this earth be- 
hind thee; remember my faithful friendship, and 
pray God that, after having served Him together in 
this world, we may pass into His glory together.” 
Cuthbert threw himself on his knees at his friend’s 
side and, after praying for some minutes, said to 
him, “Rise, my brother, and weep no more; God 
has granted to us that which we have both asked 
from Him.” And in fact, though they never saw 
each other again here below, they died on the same 
day and at the same hour, the one in his isle bathed 
by the peaceful waters of a solitary lake, the other 
upon his granite rock fringed by the ocean foam. 
Their souls, says Bede, reunited by that blessed 


death, were carried together by the angels into the 
eternal kingdom. This coincidence deeply touched 
the Christians of Northumbria, and was long en- 
graved in their memory. 

After many translations, the body of St. Cuth- 
bert found repose in Durham cathedral, where 
it rested in a magnificent shrine till the reign of 
Henry VIII, when the royal commissioners visited 
the cathedral with the purpose of demolishing all 
shrines. The following is a condensed account of 
this horrible profanation, given by a writer of the 
period, or shortly after:* 

“The sacred shrine of holy St. Cuthbert was 
defaced at the visitation held at Durham, by Dr. 
Lee, Dr. Henly, and Mr. Blithman. They found 
many valuable jewels. After the spoil of his orna- 
ments, they approached near to his body, expecting 
nothing but dust and ashes. But perceiving the 
chest he lay in strongly bound with iron, the gold- 
smith, with a smith’s great forge hammer, broke it 
open, and they found him lying whole, incorrupt, 
with his face bare, and his beard as of a fortnight’s 
growth, and all the vestments about him, as he 
was accustomed to serve the liturgy. When the 
goldsmith perceived he had broken one of his legs 
in breaking open the chest, he was sore troubled 
at it and cried, ‘Alas! I have broken one of his legs.’ 
Dr. Henly, hearing this, called to him and bade 
him cast down his bones. The other answered that 
he could not get them asunder, for the sinews and 
skin held them so that they would not separate. 
Then Dr. Lee stepped up to see if it were so and, 
turning about, spoke in Latin to Dr. Henly that 
he was entire. Dr. Henly, not believing his words, 
called again to have his bones cast down. Dr. Lee 
answered, ‘If you will not believe me, come up 
yourself and see him.’ Then Dr. Henly stepped up 
to him and handled him, and found he lay whole; 
then he commanded them to take him down. So 
it happened, that not only was his body whole and 
incorrupt, but the vestments wherein his body lay, 


* “A description or briefe declaration of all ye 
auntient monuments, &c., written in 1593,” but 
this seems to have been written originally in Latin 
somewhat earlier. It has been several times repub- 


lished, lastly by Sanderson in 1767. 
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and wherein he was accustomed to serve liturgy, 
were fresh, safe, and not consumed. Whereupon 
the visitors commanded him to be carried into the 
vestry, till the king’s pleasure concerning him was 
further known. Upon the receipt thereof, the prior 
and monks buried him in the ground under the 
place where his shrine was exalted.” 

Harpsfield, who flourished at the time, and 
who was a most faithful and zealous Catholic, 
gives a similar account; he, however, does not say 
that the leg bone was broken, but that the flesh 
was wounded; and that the body was entire except 
that “the prominent part of the nose, I know not 
why, was wanting.” And he adds that, “a grave was 
made in the ground, in that very spot previously 
occupied by his precious shrine, and there the body 
was deposited. And not only his body, but even the 
vestments in which it was clothed, were perfectly 
entire, and free from all taint and decay. There was 
upon his finger a ring of gold, ornamented with a 
sapphire, which I myself once saw and handled and 
kissed. There were present, among others, when 
this sacred body was exposed to daylight, Doctor 
Whithead, the president of the monastery, Dr. 
Sparke, Dr. Tod and William Wilam, the keeper 
of the sacred shrine. And thus it is abundantly 
manifest that the body of St. Cuthbert remained 
inviolate and uncontaminated eight hundred and 
forty years.” 

In May, 1827, the place which these and other 
authorities had indicated as that where the body 
of St. Cuthbert was buried, was very carefully ex- 
amined, and the coffin and a body were exhumed. 
The Anglo-Saxon sculpture, and everything about 
and within this coffin, left no doubt that what was 
discovered was the ancient coffin, the vestments, 
and relics which had accompanied the body of St. 
Cuthbert. But the body by no means agreed with 
the minute accounts of St. Cuthbert. There was 
evidence that it had not been incorrupt when bur- 
ied, and there was no trace of any injury done to 
the leg bone. Hence it is difficult not to conclude 
that the garments and shrine were those of Cuth- 
bert, but that the body was not his, but was one 
which had been substituted for it. And when we 
remember that the incorrupt body was left in the 
vestry under the charge of the prior and monks till 
the king’s pleasure could be ascertained as to what 
was to be done with it, there can be little doubt 


that they who so highly valued this sacred treasure 
substituted for it another body, which they laid 
as his in his coffin. Where the prior and monks 
concealed the holy relics, if this conjecture prove 
true, it is impossible to state. That there is ground 
for this conjecture may be concluded from the 
existence of a tradition to this effect, and it is said 
that the true place of the interment of the saint is 
known only to three members of the Benedictine 
order who, as each one dies, choose a successor. 
Another line of tradition is said to descend through 
the Vicars Apostolic, now Roman Catholic bishops 
of the district. This is the belief to which reference 
is made in Marmion. 

The supposed place of interment indicated by 
the secular tradition, (under the stairs of the bell 
tower) has been carefully examined. No remains 
were found, and it is evident that the ground had 
never been disturbed since the construction of the 
tower.* There can be no question as to the genu- 
ineness of all articles found in the tomb, for they 
exactly agree with accounts of the things contained 
in the shrine, described by pre-reformation writ- 
ers; but the genuineness of the body is more than 
questionable. Mr. Raine, who was present at the 
investigation, and has written an account of it, “St. 
Cuthbert; with an Account of the State in which 
his Remains were found upon the Opening of his 
Tomb in Durham Cathedral, in the year 1827”, 
Durham 1828, endeavors to establish their iden- 
tity by repudiating as absurd the account of the 
contemporary writers who assert that the body 
was incorrupt, and of the breaking of the leg bone, 
though he accepts all their other statements. 


*This secular tradition was preserved in the fol- 
lowing words: — “Subter gradus saxeos (secundum et 
tertium) climacis ascendentis et ducentis erga turrim 
campanatum in templo cathedrali civitatis Dunel- 
mensis prope horologium grande quod locatur in 
angulo australi fani ejusdem, sepultus jacet thesaurus 
pretiosus, (corpus S. Cuthberti.)” The earliest notice 
of such a tradition is in Serenus Cressy, (1688), 
Church History, p.902. The next in the two Mss. in 
Downside College by Mannock (1740), who states 
that he had heard it from FE Casse (1730). Both 
these statements pointed to the removal of the body 
in the time of Henry VIII. The next notice of it is 
in 1828, when F Gregory Robinson wrote to Lin- 


gard (see Lingard’s Remarks, p. 50), but in this ac- 
count the removal was described as taking place in 
Mary’s time. The secrecy was partly broken when, 
in 1800, the sketch of the cathedral which exists 
in the archives of the Northern (R.C.) Providence 
was allowed to be seen. Lingard’s tradition (Anglo- 
Saxon Church, ii. p. 80) about the exchange of St. 
Cuthbert’s body for another skeleton is unknown 
to the Benedictines, who assert that they possess 
the secret. It is said that the Benedictine tradi- 
tion concerning the site does not agree with the 
secular. What started the diggings in 1867, under 
the stairs, was that a hereditary Roman Catholic 
of Gateshead became a Protestant and gave up 
a small piece of paper on which was written the 
above secular tradition, “subter, gradus, &c.” His 
father or grandfather had been servant to a Vicar 
Apostolic, after whose death he had some of his 


clothes, among which was a waistcoat, inside which 
the above was secured. It was ascertained that this 
was not a hoax, and the late Dean Waddington 
invited some of the fathers from Ushaw over, and 
the head of the English Benedictines, to see the dig- 
gings. It was supposed that the “precious treasure” 
was something else, perhaps the Black Rood of 
Scotoland, containing a portion of the true Cross, 
and that the words above in paranthesis, (corpus 
Sti. Cuthberti) are a gloss. However they dug, but 
found nothing but concrete and rock. 


This life is extracted from Montalembert’s Monks 
of the West as printed in Baring-Gould, Lives of the 
Saints, vol. III [Edinburgh: John Grant, 1914]. An- 
other more ancient life, written by an anonymous 
monk not long after St. Cuthbert’s repose, will be 
printed in a future issue of Living Orthodoxy. 


COMMEMORATION OF OUR FATHER AMONG THE SAINTS CUTHBERT, 
BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE, WONDERWORKER OF DURHAM & NORTHUMBRIA 


AT VESPERS 
On “Lord, I have cried...”, these stichera, in Tone I: 
Spec. Mel.: “Joy of the ranks of heaven...” — 

Loving chastity and meekness from thy youth, 
O Cuthbert, with steadfast intent thou didst ac- 
quire pure love for Christ, and thereby hast drawn 
nigh unto God. Wherefore, entreat Him now most 
earnestly, that He deliver from all afflictions those 
who celebrate thy yearly memorial. 

Assembling today, O ye Orthodox, with psalms 
and hymns let us praise the holy Cuthbert, crying 
O blessed and most 
glorious one, boast of hierarchs and monastics, 
beseech the Lord in our behalf that He take pity 
and save our souls. 

O venerable hierarch Cuthbert, the multitudes 
of pilgrims who piously have recourse to thee in 


out to him with reverence: 


prayer are filled with joy and gladness; for the 
shrine of thy precious relics is shown to be a fount 
of healing for all the afflicted who approach with 
faith and love unfeigned. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Theotokion, in the same 
melody 

With the staff of thy prayer, O pure Theotokos, 
do thou swiftly drive away the bestial passions from 
my wretched soul, peacefully guiding my life; and 
number me among the holy flock of thy chosen 


ones. 


Stavrotheotokion — 

Standing before the Cross of thy Son and 
God, and beholding His long-suffering, thou 
didst say, weeping, O pure Mother: “Woe is me, 
my Child most sweet! How is it that thou sufferest 
unjustly, O Word of God, that Thou mightest save 


mankind?” 


If the feast fall on Saturday, we chant this troparion 
of the holy hierarch, in Tone I — 

O successor of the godly apostles of Christ, 
steadfast pillar of the Orthodox Faith, teacher and 
defender of true piety, holy hierarch Cuthbert! Like 
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a good shepherd thou didst watch over thy flock 
with vigilance, for which cause thou hast won great 
favor with Christ, the Chief Shepherd, and stand- 
est now with the sheep at His right hand in glory. 
Wherefore, intercede thou for all of us who honor 
thy holy memory as is meet. 


AT MATINS 
Canon of the saint, with 4 troparia, the acrostic 
whereof is “Lindisfarnes bishop is Durham's boast’, 
in Ione VI — 
Ope I 

Irmos: When Israel of old, traversing the surging sea 
with dryshod feet, beheld proud Pharaoh drowned, 
they joyfully cried out: Let us sing unto the Lord 
Who hath wrought glorious wonders! 

Let us now praise Cuthbert, the radiant star 
shining brightly in the firmament of the Church of 
Christ, and let us sing unto the Lord Who through 
him hath wrought glorious wonders! 

In Melrose Cuthbert began his monastic jour- 
ney, guided by Eata and Boisil as by pillars of fire 
and cloud, led by them to cry: Let us sing unto the 
Lord Who hath wrought glorious wonders! 

Not to his monks alone did the holy one con- 
fine his gracious admonitions, but as an obedient 
servant of Christ he went forth into the highways 
and byways, to summon all to righteousness. 

Theotokion: Drowning in a sea of tribulations 
beneath the weight of our iniquities, we are 
overwhelmed by waves of trials and temptations; 
but rescue us, O Lady, who workest glorious 
wonders! 


Ope III 
Irmos: Establish Thou Thy Church, O Lord Who 
didst set up the heavens with understanding, that 
it may hymn Thine all-pure dispensation, O Thou 
Who alone lovest mankind. 

In the care of his fock, Cuthbert imitated the 
apostles of the Lord, admonishing them with sound 
teaching and fending off the demons by his prayers 
as with a shepherd’s staff. 

Seeing his coming death with spiritual eyes, 
the wondrous hierarch left the world and withdrew 
again to his isle of solitude where, praising the Lord 
unceasingly, he gave up his spirit. 


For us who honor thee, O Cuthbert, turn thou 
the tide of temptations, as the moon does the sea, 
that we may advance unto God, Who by grace 
sustained thee on thy holy isle. 

Theotokion: All creatures — both the angelic 
hosts on high and we born on earth — hymn the 
ineffable dispensation whereby God, in His incar- 
nation through the Virgin, hath saved mankind. 


Sessional hymn, in Tone IV: Spec. Mel.: “O Thou Who 
wast willingly lifted up on the Cross...” — 

Alight with grace like a radiant beacon, O 
father Cuthbert, thou didst illumine thy flock 
with the teachings of the true Faith; and having 
wrought many miracles by the power of God, thou 
art now glorified among all Christians. Wherefore 
we honor thee with faith, as a holy hierarch and 
dweller with the angels. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Theotokion — 

Though I love sin, I beseech thee, O all-pure 
one, who gavest birth to the sinless God Who ta- 
keth away the sins of the world: Have pity on my 
most sinful soul, and wash away my many sins; for 
thou art the cleansing of sinners, the salvation and 


help of the faithful. 


Stavrotheotokion — 

She who in latter times gave birth in the flesh to 
Thee Who wast begotten of the unoriginate Father, 
O Christ, seeing Thee hanging upon the Cross, 
cried out: “Woe is me, O Jesus most beloved! How is 
it that Thou Who art glorified as God by the angels 
art now of Thine own will crucified by iniquitous 
men? O my long-suffering Son, I hymn Thee!” 


Ope IV 
Irmos: Thou hast restored the beauty of Thine 
image; for, leaving the bosom of the Father, Thou 
didst lower Thyself thereto. And we cry aloud 
unto Thee: Glory to Thy power, O Thou Who 
lovest mankind! 

Reverence and awe fill our hearts and souls 
when we bow down before the image of the saint 
of God, in whom He hath restored the pristine 
beauty of man. Wherefore we cry: Glory to Thee 
Who lovest mankind! 
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Northumbria is exceeding glad, cherishing the 
sacred relics of the holy Cuthbert in its bosom; 
and England exulteth in his intercessions; but all 
the Orthodox throughout the world trust in his 
heavenly mediation. 

Exalt ye the Lord of hosts Who, knowing our 
weakness, hath given us His chosen ones as mighty 
guardians that, protected by them, we may cry 
aloud to Him: Glory to Thy power, O Thou Who 
lovest mankind! 

Theotokion: Seeing thee, O pure Maiden in 
whom hath been restored the beauty of the image 
of God, which was man’s birthright before his Fall, 
we cry aloud unto God: Glory to Thy power, O 
Thou Who lovest mankind! 


ODE V 
Irmos: On Thee have I set my hope, O Lord, and 
unto Thee, the all-divine Beauty, do I rise early. 
Gladden thou my soul in the light of Thy divine 
knowledge, and save me. 

By standing in the cold waters of the sea while 
at prayer, Cuthbert mortified his flesh and its pas- 
sions; but in His loving-kindness Christ sent otters 
to warm his feet. 

In the power of thine intercession do we trust, 
O holy hierarch, for thou standest in glory, the gaze 
of thy holy soul filled with rapture by the ineffable 
beauty of God. 

Superstition and heathen habits did the glori- 
ous Cuthbert zealously uproot from the hearts of 
men, planting in their stead the true consolations 
of grace and repentance. 

Theotokion: Having risen at dawn unto the 
knowledge of the divine Light Who shone forth 
from thee, O Theotokos, we cry out with hope and 
love: By thine intercessions save us! 


Ope VI 

Irmos: The uttermost abyss of sin hath encom- 
passed me; the multitude of mine evils hath slain 
me; and, groaning, I cry unto Thee, O my God: 
Deliver me, as Thou didst the Prophet Jonah, O 
greatly Merciful One! 

On sea-girded Farne thou didst struggle in as- 
cetic labors, O saint, and though encompassed on 
every side by hordes of demons, thou didst prevail 


mightily over them, crying: Deliver me, O greatly 
Merciful One! 

Pursued by hordes of demons that set upon 
us with fangs and claws, seeking to slay our souls, 
groaning and in agony we cry out to Cuthbert: 
Deliver us from their savagery, O good servant of 
the all-good God! 

In great humility Cuthbert would not with- 
draw from the field of his war against the flesh and 
the minions of Satan; but in yet greater humility 
he bowed to the pleas of king and council, to serve 
the salvation of many. 

Theotokion: Sinking into the uttermost abyss 
of evils, beset on every side by the monsters of the 
deep, in terror I cry out to thee, O Mother of our 
Redeemer, Deliverer and God: Save me, as He 


delivered the Prophet Jonah! 


Kontakion, in Tone V— 

O Cuthbert, boast of monastics and true model 
for the servants of God, by thy struggles and pure 
manner of life thou hast come to shine forth like 
the brilliant sun upon the faithful; for Christ hath 
enriched thee with the gift of miracles. Wherefore, 
O venerable hierarch, we cry out to thee most fer- 
vently: In thy supplications be thou ever mindful 
of those who honor thy most splendid memory 
with. faith and love! 

Ikos: Spurning the corruptible glory of this 
world, throughout his life the blessed Cuthbert 
desired to please God alone; wherefore, harrowing 
soul and body with constant labors, cultivating 
them with the plough of ascetic toil, and enriching 
them with prayer, he sowed within himself the seeds 
of Christian virtue in abundance, and in due season 
reaped a goodly harvest for his Master, wherewith 
the faithful ever find nourishment in their spiritual 
hunger. And, considering the fleeting things of this 
world as naught, he set his mind steadfastly upon 
that which is above; wherefore, he hath been shown 
to be a friend of the angels and a great intercessor 
for those who honor his most splendid memory 
with faith and love. 


Ope VII 
Irmos: By the Angel, O Bestower of light, Thou 
didst bedew the children in the furnace, who said: 
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Blessed art Thou, O Lord God of our fathers! 

Durham is filled with heavenly light, for there 
doth thy tomb fill with rays of splendor those who 
chant: Blessed is the God of our fathers! 

Unto the shrine of thy relics do we, the faithful, 
earnestly have recourse, as to a wellspring of heal- 
ings and a fountain of miracles, O holy one. 

Reflecting the divine radiance of the counte- 
nance of the Most High, Cuthbert sheddeth the 
light of grace upon all who honor his memory 
with faith. 

Theotokion: How shall we hymn thee, O 
Mother of the Bestower of light, other than to cry 
with the angel of God: Blessed art thou among 
women!”? 


Ope VIII 
Irmos: Rejecting the melodious music, from the 
midst of the flame, the children sanga divine hymn, 
saying: Ye priests, bless! Ye people, tribes and na- 
tions, exalt the Lord supremely! 

Amid the fiery furnace of temptations Cuthbert 
burned with ascetic zeal, ever singing the hymn: Ye 
priests, bless! Ye people, tribes and nations, exalt 
the Lord supremely! 

Men and women, elders and children, youths 
and maidens, alike sing the praises of the wondrous 
hierarch, saying: Ye people, tribes and nations, exalt 
the saint of God supremely! 

Singing in jubilation, with tongues and 
mouths instead of psaltery and timbrel we honor 
the memory of the holy hierarch of God, chanting: 


Ye Orthodox people, exalt him supremely! 

Theotokion: Blessing thee, the all-beauteous 
Bride of God, with hearts full of praise we chant: 
Ye priests, bless! Ye people, tribes and nations, exalt 
the Queen of heaven and earth supremely! 


Ope IX 
Irmos: O thou who alone gavest birth to the Word 
at the word of the archangel, stop thou the blasphe- 
mous mouths of the heretics. O all-pure one, we 
magnify thee as a new heaven, a garden of paradise, 
which cannot be taken away. 

Overcome with awe at the sight of the incor- 
rupt body of the saint, the blasphemous heretics 
dared not defile his precious relics, but sealed the 
tomb, leaving the holy remains as a treasure which 
cannot be taken away. 

Angels and archangels surround the holy Cuth- 
bert in the courts of the house of our God, and with 
them he uplifteth his voice to magnify the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, Who sitteth in glory upon 
the cherubim as upon a throne. 

Sinful through we are, yet do we not despair of 
divine mercy, for the wondrous Cuthbert standeth 
as advocate for us before the dread tribunal of the 
Judge of all, that with him we also may come to 
dwell in paradise on high. 

Theotokion: Though our minds are polluted 
with vice and our tongues besmirched by the mire 
of our iniquities, O all-pure one, yet do we make 
bold to magnify thee as the garden of paradise, 
wherein the Tree of Life grew and flourished. 


Service composed in English by the reader Isaac E. Lambertsen. 
Copyright ©2012. All rights reserved by the author. 


In regard to our relations with our neighbours, according to God’s com- 
mandments we must always show love. Toward those who live near us, 
let us show love in word and deed insofar as it never violates our love for 
God. And toward those who are far away from us, we should stretch out 
spiritually our love toward them as we drive away from our hearts every 


kind of evil opinion of them. We should bow our souls reverently before 
them and fulfil the desire to serve them sincerely. If the Lord sees us act- 
ing thus, He will forgive us our sins and He will accept our prayers as a 
worthy sacrifice, and shower upon us His mercies.“ 


— Ven. Nil Sorsky, 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING LENT 
St. Philaret of New York 


It is amazing with what little concern so many of 
us regard the Church fasts. These fasts are broken 
and not observed by people with such a quiet 
conscience, as if a trifling and insignificant matter 
were occurring. The Church's view is altogether 
different. According to its teaching, breakers of 
lent, without a worthy reason, must be denied 
Holy Communion for several years. St. Seraphim 
of Sarov said straightforwardly: 


“He who does not observe lent is not a Christian, 
regardless of who he considers himself to be or 


what he calls himself...” 


Lent is unconditionally necessary for man. Exter- 
nally, lent is a spiritual struggle of absolute, filial 
obedience to the Church, which teaching should 
be sacred to him, not something to be neglected or 
trampled. Internally, lentis a struggle of self-denial. 
In this lies its great value and meaning insofar as 
a strict observance of lent tempers man’s will and 
successively improves his character, making him 
steadfast in his religious convictions and actions. 
Let us not forget that Christ Himself fasted and 
foretold that His apostles would also fast. He said 
of the evil diabolical power that, 


“That kind does not leave except by prayer and 
fasting.” 


It is often said today that lent is harmful for our 
health, Of course, instances occur when an organ- 
ism does not need fasting but increased nourish- 
ment. The Church does not demand a strict fast 
from the sick, but only according to their strength. 
The main thing which we must remember is that 
only people who do not observe lent themselves 
speak about the “harmfulness” of lent. Those 


who observe lent will never say 
this for they know that lent is 
not only harmless but positively 
beneficial for physical health, 
from their own personal ex- 
perience. We are convinced 
of this historical reality. It is 


well known how strictly our 


ancestors used to fast, amazing 
other Slavs and Greeks, not to 
mention the heterodox, with their firmness and 
endurance. Who will say that our ancestors were 
weaker than we, that we are more tenacious and 
stronger than they? We are not even mentioning 
the fact that our doctors, in many cases, start the 
treatment of illness with a fasting diet. 


Of course, lent is not only the restriction of physical 
food. During the days of lent, the Church sings: 


“Fasting physically, let us also fast spiritually ... 
Let us give the hungry bread and lead the homeless 
into our house ... A true fast is the alienation of 
evil, the curbing of the tongue, the putting aside 
of fury, the removal of lust, speaking evil, deceit, 
and oath breaking ...” 


For a Christian, lent is a time of denial and self 
education in all respects. The Christian fast, 
required from the faithful, gives them great moral 
satisfaction, A great teacher of shining Christian 
asceticism, Bishop Theophan the Recluse, says the 
following about lent: 


“Lent seems to be gloomy until you enter into its 
sphere of action; but only begin and you will see 
that this is light after night, freedom after fetters, 
alleviation after a burdened life.” 


from Essays on Moral Theology for Young Students, Harbin 1936 
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THE HOLY LIFE-GIVING CROSS OF THE LORD 


SERMON ON THE THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 
St. Philaret of New York 


“Rejoice, O life-giving Cross,” “the invincible 
victory of piety,” “the heavenly door,” “confirma- 
tion of the faithful,” “protection of the Church,” 
“for by it the curse is destroyed” and “abolished,” 
and the “reign of death is trampled” and “we are 
raised up from earthly to heavenly things,” “invin- 
cible weapon,” “resistance of demons,” “glory of 
martyrs,” the true “adornment of the saints”, the 
“haven of salvation,” “granting to the world great 
mercy.” With these words (and many others) today 
the Church magnifies and glorifies the life-giving 
Cross, this weapon of our salvation. 

We all know, of course, that the life-giving 
Cross is our principal holy object, our principal 
spiritual treasure. And the Church glorifies this 
holy object in a special manner. Throughout the 
entire year, on Wednesdays and Fridays, and on 
virtually every Sunday, in the Church’s hymns the 
Cross is glorified. It is brought out triumphantly 
three times during the year for veneration: in the 
summer, on the first of August [Church calendar], 
we commemorate the procession of the Cross from 
the cathedral in Constantinople along the streets 
of that royal city; on the 14% of September we 
commemorate the principal feast, the triumphant 
elevation of the Cross; and on today’s feast, we com- 
memorate the Cross in the midst of Great Lent. 

Why is it that the Church precisely on this day, 
the third Sunday of Great Lent, so particularly of- 
fers us the Cross for prayer and veneration? 

In the Old Testament there was an episode 
related in the Holy Bible, when the Hebrew people 
who were wandering in the desert under the lead- 
ership of the prophet and God-seer Moses were 
walking along the desert for a long time without 
water; finally they began to grow weak from thirst. 
Finally they saw a spring with water. Exhausted, 
and at the height of their suffering, they ran to this 
spring — but alas, the water turned out to be so 
unbearably bitter that it was impossible to drink. 
They called out to Moses. Moses directly turns to 
the Lord Himself in prayer, pointing out to Him 
the woeful state of the people and this spring of 


water; and the Lord indicates to him a tree which 
he must with prayer immerse into the water of this 
spring. When Moses does this, a wondrous change 
occurs with the water, and it became pleasant to 
the taste and refreshing, as it happens only with the 
best and purest sources of water. 

And it was this particular miracle, as the Holy 
Fathers pointed out, that wasa prefiguration of how 
the Life-giving Cross sweetens the turbulent and 
bitter waters of the sea of life in which you and I 
now find ourselves. But particularly now, during 
the Great Lent, the Church reminds us of the Cross 
and offers it to us, in order to give us courage and 
strengthen us for the continuation of our podvig 
of carrying the cross. 

Of course, for him who does not fast, this is 
incomprehensible — he sees no need for this; but 
for him who observes the fasts, he knows that hu- 
man frailty becomes apparent during this labor of 
fasting and that a person grows weak; and in order 
to encourage him and spiritually strengthen him, 
the Church reminds him of the Cross, of what the 
Lord Jesus Christ did for us people, how He took 
upon Himself our sins, nailed them to the Cross, 
became nailed Himself to it and through His suffer- 
ings upon the Cross, obtained for us our salvation 
and clemency from divine justice. 

This is particularly comprehensible for great 
fasters and ascetics, true monks in strict monasteries. 
In such places they fast strictly, harshly, not sparing 
themselves. Certain fasters spend entire days com- 
pletely without food and drink. And in order to 
strengthen human frailty, which weakens with such 
fasting feats, ascetics turn to the wood of the Cross. 
It speaks to us of what the Lord endured for us, and 
by this gives us wings for new labors, new podvigs. 

But remember — when we bow down in 
veneration before the Life-giving Cross, venerate 
it and kiss it, as our holy object, as our treasure 
which sanctifies us, we must always keep in mind 
remembrance of what occurred on the Cross. 

The mystery of the Savior’s podvig on the Cross 
consists in His being nailed to the Cross in His 
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human nature, and in this nature he received all 
sufferings of crucifixion. But at the same time, 
since He was not merely a man, but God-man, 
His divine, omniscient nature revealed to Him 
the full knowledge of all the sins of all people of 
all ages — and of ours as well. And when He was 
suffering there, experiencing grievously in these 
torments the sins of all mankind, our own sins 
were also there in front of Him, and He sorrowed 
for them and received crucifixion for them — for 
the sins of each one of us. 

Concerning this, the holy fathers tell us the 
following: since the power of His podvig on the 
Cross, its salvific effect, extends over all times, and 
consequently touches all mankind’s sins, then each 
time, when you and I commit a sin, it is as if we 
exacerbate the suffering which the Lord endures on 
the Cross for us. The holy fathers said this direct- 
ly: that sinners who sin impenitently are crucifying 
the Son of God a second time, as if nailing Him to 
the Cross again, as if personally participating in the 
terrible blows under which the nails of the Cross 
pierced the body of our Lord. 

There is an account concerning the miracle- 
working icon of the Mother of God “Unexpected 
Joy”, where it is said that a certain man, a sinner, 


often walked by the icon of the Mother of God, 


despite the fact that he was on his way to commit 
his sins, yet with faith and reverence glorified her, 
pronouncing the angelic salutation “Rejoice O Vir- 
gin Theotokos, Mary full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women.” And then 
one day, after such a greeting, he suddenly sees with 
horror how the image seems to have come alive, 
that the Mother of God and the Savior seem to be 
alive on it, and from the wounds of the Savior live 
blood is streaming. He began to shake and, falling 
before the image in horror, he asks the Mother of 
God: “Mother of Mercy, intercede for me a sin- 
ner before thy Son, that He would forgive me my 
lawlessness.” And she answers him: “You call me 
Mother of Mercy, yet you are not merciful to my 
Son, for each time when you sin impenitently, you 
nail Him a second time to the Cross.” The sinful 
man implored and persuaded her. She obtained 
forgiveness for him from her Son — but what an 
edification is this for us! 

Remember this, Christian and, when bowing 
down before the Cross and kissing it, pray to the 
Lord, that the Lord, through the power of the 
Cross, would strengthen you in your battle against 
sin, so that you might not sin impenitently and 
through this unrepented sin, not nail again your 
Lord to the Cross. Amen. 


Translated by Eugenia Chisholm from the Collected Sermons of St. Philaret of New York, vol. L pp 123- 
ee 


THE TRUTH IS DEAREST OF ALL 
St. Philaret of New York 


In the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit! 

We know from the history of culture that in 
distant pre-Christian antiquity, in ancient Greece 
there were many wise philosophers and scholars; 
there was the genius of philosophers, Plato, and 
there was his student, a no lesser genius, Aristotle. 
And so it is known that the extraordinary student 
of his extraordinary teacher went his own way in 
his personal philosophy and, having become an 
independent thinker, contradicted his great teacher 
at every step. Then, when he was asked: “Aristotle, 
why do you contradict your teacher? Do you not 
agree with him?” Aristotle gave his famous answer: 


“Plato is dear to me, but truth is dearer.” 

When you and I hear the account of the suf- 
ferings of our Lord, we hear how Christ the Savior 
even during these hours which were terrible for 
Him thought not of Himself, but of the human 
soul, about how to draw it to the knowledge of the 
Truth. And when He stood before His judge at 
judgment, the pagan Pilate, He then addressed him 
with the words of His Gospel: “I was born for that 
purpose and for that purpose I came into the world, 
to bear witness to the Truth, and everyone who is 
of Truth will hear My voice.” The indifferent and 
skeptical answer of Pilate is well known: “What is 
Truth?” — yes, indeed, what is Truth? Does it exist 
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and where is it? Perhaps it does not even exist! You 
see how filled with lack of faith and indifference 
toward Truth was the pagan Pilate.... 

When youand I nowlisten to the words of these 
wondrous services, when you and J are preparing to 
embrace the Life-giving Cross, remember, that on 
this Cross, blood-drenched Truth was nailed. The 
tragedy of Pilate consisted in his asking “What is 
truth?” while Truth stood right before him! Christ 
the Savior said of Himself: “I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” 

Before Pilate stood the Answer incarnate, but 
the hardened pagan heart did not sense this; he 
did not perceive truth in the Truth, and handed It 
over to the malice of the pharisees — to be cruci- 
fied. And so the Truth, drenched in blood, is nailed 
to the Cross. This is what people have done with 
It! And at the same time, a certain supernatural 
Force, incomprehensible to any human mind, 
worked an unusual miracle: Truth, nailed to the 
Cross, transformed the weapon of torturous and 
shameful execution into the Life-giving Cross; the 
Cross, which already at Golgotha began to reveal Its 
salvific power. Look more closely: on the Cross, the 
God-man is suffering for the sins of the world — 
the Savior covered with His most pure Blood; to the 
right and to the left two malefactors are crucified; 
both in a figurative, moral sense are also covered in 
blood, not their own, but that of others. 


And despite this, the one who was crucified to 
the right of Christ and who had on his conscience 
much blood of others, in his heart sensed the royal 
majesty and dignity of the Savior, and turned to 
Him, as to God, with the prayer: “Remember me, 
O Lord, when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom.” 
How marvelously his heart and soul were enlight- 
ened! This is why we too, in remembering the wise 
thief whom the Lord “ina single hour” vouchsafed 
the blessedness of paradise, pray that He enlighten 
our souls as well with that wood of the Cross, by 
which He enlightened and saved for eternal life the 
thief who was crucified with Him. Pilate remained 
indifferent to the Truth. In examining yourself, 
Christian, while bowing down before the Crucifix, 
kissing it, give yourself an account: are you indif- 
ferent toward the Truth, or not? There are differ- 
ent types of worship. The soldiers who scoffed at 
the defenseless Sufferer also bowed down to Him, 
saying: “Rejoice, King of Israel!” Remember this 
example! We must bow down worshipping in such 
a way that the Lord should see in us who bow down 
before Him and glorify Him those for whom Truth 
is dear, and that we are not indifferent to It as were 
Pilate and the soldiers. 

The thief perceived this Truth and this Truth 
saved him by the wood of the Cross. May the 
Lord save us sinners too by the wood of the Cross! 
Amen. 


Translated by Eugenia Chisholm from Collected Sermons, Vol. 1, pp 263-265 


ADVICE TO NEw CHRISTIANS 


You who live a life of solitude and faith and who are doers of piety ought to study 
and learn the life of the Gospel — which is discipline of the body, humility of 


spirit, purity of mind and control of anger. When compelled to do something, 


acquiesce for the Lord’s sake. When you are hated, show love; when persecuted, 


persevere when you are slandered, hold your peace. Be dead to sin and crucified 
in God. Put all your difficulties on the Lord, so that you might be where the 
hosts of angels are, and the congregation of the elect, the thrones of the apostles, 
the seats of the prophets, the sceptres of the patriarchs, the martyrs’ crowns and 
the praise of the righteous. Endeavor to be counted among these just men in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, to Whom be the glory for ever. Amen. 


— St. Basil the Great 
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CHRIST IS RISEN! 
St. Philaret of Moscow 


“Then openeth He their understanding.” 


— Luke 24:45 


How many chambers are unlocked, how many 
doors are opened this day, by the Key of Davidalone, 
and with but one turn of it! 

The doors of a house are strengthened and 
fastened to keep out thieves, or to restrain a turbulent 
inmate. So is it in the House of God. When the 
tiller and keeper of the paradise of God plucked the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, then was he driven 
out, paradise was closed against him, and a guard 
mightier than he, armed with a flaming sword, was 
placed at the entrance. Moreover, since it behooved 
the transgressor to be also punished — since, even 
after his banishment, a turbulent, criminal spirit still 
continued to live in his seed, therefore both he and his 
posterity were one after the other conveyed through 
the gate of death to prison, there to be held captive, not 
for days only, but forages. Hence is italso self-evident 
how the very house of the Lord, that is, heaven, to 
which the way lay through the garden of Eden, was 
barred and closed against the unworthy inmate. 

At length, the only-begotten Son of the Lord of 
heaven, according to His mercy, and His love toward 
man, comes to free the captives, and to bring back the 
banished. The Key of David, unlocking all doors, is 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, whereby as the Di- 
vinity shares all the conditions of humanity, so also 
does humanity partake of the nature of Divinity. 
The revealing action of this key is the Resurrection 
of Christ. By it the prison doors are opened, and its 
captives released; paradise is opened and receives the 
banished; Heaven is opened and awaits the Elect. 
What I now say in your hearing, the same does the 
Church speak unto your eyes’ by keeping open, 
throughout the whole of the present feast, the doors 
leading to the altar of the divine sacraments. 

Let us also take notice of another door which 
this same Key of David, at the very same time, 


' “The king’s doors,” (or “royal doors”) as the chief en- 
trance into the sanctuary is called, in general remain shut, 
except during certain parts of the Divine Service; but 
throughout the whole of Bright week they are left open. 


openeth; a door not very large, perhaps, but one 
which leads to the great treasury of God: “Then 
opened He their understanding,” writes the holy 
Evangelist. Zen opened the Lord the understand- 
ing of His apostles. When was this? when He had 
risen from the dead, appeared unto them, showed 
them His wounds, broken bread in their presence, 
when He had fully confirmed their faith in His Res- 
urrection: “Then opened He their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures; and said 
unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day: and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His Name amongall nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem” (Luke 24:45-47). 

May, then, the understanding of all who now 
hear this be opened to receive the important truth 
now being revealed unto us, that the resurrection 
of Christ, and faith in that resurrection, opens the 
locked up human intellect unto the true under- 
standing of sublime and saving truths. 

And truly, how long it is since “Jesus began 
to preach and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand!” (Matt. 4:17). And earlier than 
others did the apostles begin to listen to that preach- 
ing. How long it is since they themselves were sent 
out on the same mission of preaching: “And as ye 
go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” (Matt 10:7). Thus for a long time did they 
both listen to the preaching of repentance and the 
kingdom of God, and preach it themselves. But 
still their understanding was yet locked up. This is 
hardly credible; and yet, according to the word of 
the Lord, it is true. It was not till after His resur- 
rection that “He opened their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures;” and it was 
as to persons already understanding that He said 
unto them, “Thus it is that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in His Name.” 

Till then they knew of repentance as of a deed of 
faith; now do they more fully understand repentance 
in the name of Jesus to be the spirit and power of it. 
They had known repentance more in the sense of 
a necessity and a duty: now do they more perfectly 
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understand its fruit and reward — the remission of 
sins. Then they were able to preach that the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand. Now they can bear witness of 
its actual manifestation unto themselves and in them- 
selves. At how early a period also, how frequently, 
and how minutely did the Lord foretell His passion 
and His resurrection to His apostles! At times He 
veiled this prophecy in parables — as, for instance, 
when He said to the Jews: “Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up” John 2:19). At these 
words they thought of the temple of Jerusalem: “but 
He spake of the temple of His Body (John 2:21). But 
even His parable on this subject was at times as intel- 
ligible as a plain statement, as when He said: “For as 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth” (Matt 12:40). 

But this is not all. It was thus that He spoke to 
strangers in the presence of the apostles, but to the 
apostles themselves He more than once spoke of 
this not in parables, but plainly, precisely, in detail, 
as — “Behold, we go to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are written by the prophets concerning the 
Son of Man shall be accomplished. For He shall be 
delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, 
and spitefully entreated, and spitted on: and they 
shall scourge Him, and put Him to death, and the 
third day He shall rise again” (Luke 28:31-33). 

Could any one speak more plainly? Does it 
seem possible not to understand this? And you 
will probably say, did they really not understand 
it? The holy Evangelist foresaw this doubt, and 
assures us with particular emphasis that they really 
did not understand it. 

“They,” that is to say the apostles, “understood 
none of these things, and this saying was hid from them, 
neither knew they the things which were spoken.” 

Another evangelist relates that on one occasion 
the apostles, hearing from the Lord of His resur- 
rection, were so perplexed at His words, that they 
stopped at them as before an inexplicable parable, 
and disputed among themselves as to their mean- 
ing. “And they kept that saying with themselves, 
questioning one with another what the rising from 
the dead should mean” (Mark 9:10). 

It was indeed then only after the resurrection 
that the Lord “opened their understanding, that 


they might understand the Scriptures; that thus it 
behooves Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead 
the third day” (Luke 24:45-46). 

I fear however that notwithstanding the clear 
testimony of the Gospel, this darkened condition 
of the apostles’ minds previous to the resurrection, 
and this sudden enlightenment of the whole sphere 
of their understanding at the mere sight of the risen 
Christ, will still be to some of us a hidden saying. 

Oh that the Lord would open our understand- 
ing also to utter something convincing, and to hear 
something instructive as to how the understanding 
is opened by the light of the risen Christ, and by 
faith in Him. 

The word of God calls the mind, the eye; the under- 
standing, vision; ignorance, blindness. As for instance, 
when the Lord says, “For judgment I am come into 
this world, that they which see not might see, and that 
they which see might be made blind” (John 9:39). We 
know that the Advent of Christ into the world did not 
blind the eyes of any, but that many at the time were 
found to be blind in their minds. 

Let us then follow out the conditions and func- 
tions of the mind, as shown to us in the Word of 
God, by contrasting them with the conditions and 
functions of the eye. The eye sees objects, partly 
in consequence of the property of those objects 
themselves, as for instance, it perceives light to be 
luminous, partly by reason of its own construction 
and peculiar condition, as for instance, the eye of the 
blind man being gradually opened, at first “sees men 
as trees walking,” but when completely cured, “sees 
every man clearly,” partly according to the common 
action or mediation of light between the spectator 
and the object viewed; as for instance, it is one thing 
to see objects by moonlight or starlight, and another 
thing to see them by sunlight. In like manner does 
the spiritual eye see spiritual objects; in other words, 
the mind comprehends them, partly in consequence 
of the property of those objects themselves, thus, 
“The invisible things of God from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made” (Rom. 1:20); partly according 
to the manner of its own inward construction and 
particular condition, as for example, the infant mind 
sees objects more sensuously, more superficially, and 
for the most part without any order or connection in 
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its ideas, whereas a cultivated mind sees less sensu- 
ously, penetrates objects more deeply, and discovers 
in them connection and order; partly according to 
the action of the light mediating between the mind 
and the objects viewed, which light may be either 
natural or supernatural, either peculiar to the world 
in which we live, a compound of the sensual and 
the spiritual, or else, purely and even divine, as it is 
said, “In Thy light, O Lord, shall we see light” (Ps. 
36:9 or 35:10). 

The structure of the bodily eye is not adapted 
to many kinds or degrees of light, for a certain 
diminution of light deprives it of the power of vi- 
sion, and in like manner a certain increase of light 
blinds it. The structure of the mind, as a spiritual 
organ, is incomparably more extensive and varied. 
One and the same human mind may become either 
a kind of night bird, to which darkness alone gives 
a power of vision, and of which light deprives it; 
or a beast, which by the light of the moon and 
stars prowls about in search of its prey; or else, as 
is natural to man, it can do its work in the light 
of day, and contemplate the manifold beauties of 
the universe. It sinks, and is then imprisoned in 
the sphere of sensuality; it rises, and becomes itself 
capable of spiritual light, it becomes purified and 
then open to the reception of the divine light. 

For those who would see spiritual objects, it 
surely is not enough to open their fleshly eyes, or 
to light a lamp of material light. The more elevated 
the objects to be contemplated, the more sublime 
should be the condition of the eye, and of the light 
which serves as the medium of vision. Consequently, 
to contemplate divine objects we need a divine light, 
and a condition of the mind in harmony therewith. 
“In Thy light, O Lord, shall we see light.” 

The Word of God, the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God, the saving doctrine and the saving 
works of Christ are surely divine objects; therefore 
to contemplate them clearly and purely, man is 
in need of a divine light, the light of Christ, the 
light of the Holy Spirit, and the opening of his 
understanding by the power of that light. So long 
as this has not been accomplished in man, so long 
is he unable to comprehend the compass, height, and 
depth of the Word of God, though he may hear it, and 
even see its effect; for his spiritual eye still abides in the 


lower region of natural light, and is adapted to it alone. 
For this reason the apostles even after seeing with their 
bodily eyes the resurrection of the widow of Nain’s 
son, could not yet rise to the contemplation and so- 
lution of the question, “What the rising of the dead 
should mean” (Mark 9:10). For this reason did the 
Lord say to the apostles, “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now” (John 
16:12). When then, O Lord, will they be able to 
bear Thy word and to understand Thy works? His 
answer is, “Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, He will guide you into all truth” (John 16:13). 
But what prevents the Spirit of Truth from coming 
sooner? Again the Gospel tells us, “The Holy Spirit 
was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glo- 
rified” (John 7:39). Atlength He rises from the dead. 
And now instead of Divinity in Him sinking into 
humanity, as it did till now, humanity in Him rises 
unto Divinity. In this way His humanity is mani- 
fested, and superabundantly filled no longer with 
a hidden, but rather with the manifest light of the 
Godhead which it diffuses around itself; the God- 
Man appears as the Sun of mankind, and begins to 
part the clouds and darkness which encompassed 
humanity; His divine light strikes those eyes, which 
faith in His resurrection had already opened and di- 
rected to contemplation, opens them still more and 
raises them to a new, heavenly, divine perception or 
understanding of the Word of God and the works of 
God. “Then opened He their understanding, that 
they might understand.” 

If this opening of the understanding or spiri- 
tual enlightenment appear to be sudden and un- 
expected, it must not seem strange, but rather a 
property of light, and particularly of spiritual light. 
The sun when he rises reveals a whole universe of 
varied beauties; is it then wonderful that the light of 
grace, the light of the Holy Spirit, whose action on 
the heart the Apostle likens “to a day dawning and 
the day-star rising” (II Pet. 1:19), should suddenly 
and unexpectedly reveal the boundless region of 
spiritual understanding. Howbeit natural light as 
well as light divine has for those whom it enlightens 
its own dawn and its noontide; for the apostles a 
bright dawn arose when the Lord “breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit” John 20:22); but the fullness of day came 
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upon them in the descent of the Holy Spirit, in the 
form of “cloven tongues, like as of fire” (Acts 2:3). 
But if our eyes be still too weak to enjoy the full- 
ness of light with which the risen Lord opens the 
understanding, let us for a moment glance upon 
the opposite darkness, that we may more love the 
truly marvelous light into which we are called. 

See how at the very same time that faith in the 
risen Lord opens the understanding of the apostles, 
unbelief in Him locks up the mind of the Jews in 
tangible, incredibly gross darkness. What do they 
think, and what do they say of the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion? “This saying is commonly reported among the 
Jews until this day” (Matt. 28:15). What saying? the 
saying which their high priests and elders had taught 
the soldiers, the watch of the Lord’s sepulchre, “His 
disciples came by night and stole Him away while 
we slept (Matt. 28:13). Itwas this saying then which 
was noised abroad among the Jews, and they believed 
it. Was this possible? How could they have stolen 
Him away when you surrounded His sepulchre with 
soldiers? They slept, say the Jews. The sentinels slept! 
Even so, was the opinion of the Jews. Was every one 
of them asleep? Every one. What, did not one of 
them awake, when in order to take away the body 
it was necessary to roll back from the grave a stone 
which was very great, and to do which would have 
required the help of several men, and could not have 
been done without noise? Not one of them awoke. 
But who is it that bears witness that the body was 
stolen? The very same sentinels. Do the very same 
sentinels who slept, and did not awake, bear wit- 
ness of that which happened during their sleep, and 
which they did not hear? Who can be so daring as 
to report such a fable? The unbelieving Jews. Who 
can be so senseless as to believe it? Unbelievers. One 
more question, How came it to pass that the disciples 
of Jesus, who at the sight of the first danger which 
threatened Him forsook Him and fled, how came it 
that they should have resolved upon so daring and 
so useless an undertaking as to steal away the body 
of their dead Master from a sepulchre sealed and 
surrounded by a guard by order of the authorities? 

Unbelief does not reason; it scatters abroad 


throughout the whole world words which please it 
simply, because they savor unbelief. But if it was 
known that a theft had been committed in spite of 
the watch and the seal of the government, and the 
very thieves were known, then were not the watch 
and the thieves delivered up to judgment? Nothing 
of the kind. The military chief of the watch is un- 
concerned, the watch are untroubled, the pretended 
thieves abide at least eight days in Jerusalem, and not 
one of the elders of the Jews, hitherto so severe, cites 
them before the tribunal for so important a theft. 

Is it possible then that after all this, the fable of 
the stealing away of the body of Jesus by His disciples 
could still be circulating among the Jews as some- 
thing worthy of attention? Yes, possible indeed, for 
the mind hardened in unbelief, like a bird of night, 
sees only in the darkness of unbelief, loves only its 
own dreams, and flees from the light of truth which 
scorches its eyes: “And this saying is commonly 
reported among the Jews until this day.” 

O Christians, the risen Christ opened the un- 
derstanding of the apostles, and illumined them by 
faith with divine light, not for their sake only, but 
that they should open our understanding also, and 
that we also, through faith, might become the sons 
of light. He suffered this absurd saying, showing 
the extreme blindness of the unbelieving Jews, to 
come down to us that we should dread unbelief. 
Say not with Thomas, “Except I shall see, I shall 
have no faith.” Remember the words of the Lord, 
“Because thou hast seen thou hast believed; blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed” 
(john 20:29). “While ye have light, believe in the 
light, that you may be the children of light” John 
12:36). Let faith and love draw down upon you the 
light of life which hath shone from the grave; may 
this light open your minds to the understanding of 
the mysteries of your salvation, and your hearts to 
the consciousness of the kingdom of God, which 
is in you, and unto your heart thus opened to the 
kingdom of God may heaven and paradise be re- 
vealed. Let us not then, through sin and unbelief, 
lock from ourselves that which hath been opened 


unto us by the Key of David. Amen. 


Edited for orthography and punctuation from Select Sermons of the Late Metropolitan of Moscow, Philaret [Lon- 
don: Joseph Masters], 1873. Photo-reprint of the original edition available from Elibron Classics. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Holy Apostle commands us saying, “Hold 
fast the traditions which ye have received, whether 
by word of mouth or through an epistle of ours” 
(II Thess 11:15). It is therefore with genuine joy 
that we recommend to you this present study written 
by a Greek brother, Fr. Basil Sakkas, who is a priest 
under our Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church 
Outside of Russia serving in Geneva, Switzerland. 
It is the voice of a true Orthodox Christian of the 


Greek Church, which Church has been afflicted for 
the last fifty years with divisions and contention and 
persecution on account of the innovation of the New 
Calendar which was brought about in 1924 by mod- 
ernists in a hasty and most uncanonical manner. 

Fr. Basil sets forth in a clear fashion the rea- 
sons why many of our Greek Orthodox brethren 
refused to follow after the uncanonical change of 
the calendar in their Church in 1924 and, being 
aided by the fathers of the Holy Mountain Athos, 
courageously and justly withstood this innovation 
which was the beginning of an inundation of in- 
novations perpetuated by the modernists leading 
to the sorry state in which we are found today of 
the heresy of ecumenism. 

All serious and concerned Orthodox Christians 
should pay attention to this work of Fr. Basil, es- 
pecially today when there is talk by the modernists 
of changing the Orthodox Paschalion [the system 
of reckoning the date of Pascha]. The translation 
and printing of this study is especially precious 
since the texts of the three condemnations of the 
Gregorian calendar enacted by Pan-Orthodox 
councils in the 16 century and the Pan-Orthodox 
condemnation of modernism last century presided 
over by Patriarch Anthemus appear for the first 
time in English. 

These condemnations were never lifted by any 
later council — they still stand and are binding 
for all Orthodox Christians. 
the New Calendar brought about schism in all 
the local churches that adopted it. Thus Greece, 
Cyprus, Rumania, and now Bulgaria have tasted 
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the fruits of disobedience. It is only to be regretted 
that the Orthodox peoples of the above-mentioned 
Churches were not able to all rise up together and 
as a great wave overcome and put down this tide 
of innovations, as the Russian people put down the 
modernism of the “Living Church” in this century. 
Our own Russian Church in the person of the then 
Archbishop Anastassy of blessed memory, later 
metropolitan and the first hierarch of our Synod, 
strongly and resolutely protested the innovation 
of the New Calendar and the other modernisms 


of Patriarch Meletius Metaxakis of sorry memory 
at the gathering in Constantinople in 1923, which 
is wrongly referred to as Pan-Orthodox since the 
patriarchates of Alexandria and Jerusalem and the 
Church of Cyprus did not attend. Most hierarchs 
of the Church of Constantinople also refused to 
attend, thus protesting the uncanonicity of the 
forced political appointment of Meletius as Ecu- 
menical Patriarch. The primate of our Church at 
that time, Metropolitan Anthony, also protested 
against that reform in his correspondence with the 
eastern patriarchs and received answers supporting 
his stand. 

“Glory and honor,” therefore, in the words of 
the holy Apostle, to all who hold fast the traditions 
and keep the Faith as we have received it without 
additions or subtractions, even though they be 
slandered and persecuted. 


{Metropolitan Philaret 

the 14" of April, 1972 

feast of St. Martin the Confessor, 
pope of Rome, 

and the bishop confessors 

with him in the West 


MEMORANDUM 


To: The Most Reverend Vitaly, Archbishop of Mon- 
tréal and Canada; Member of the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Church Outside Russia. 


From: Priest Basil Sakkas, under the canonical 
jurisdiction of the Most Reverend Anthony, Arch- 
bishop of Geneva and Western Europe; Member 
of the same Synod. 


Subject: The crisis of conscience which has come upon 
the true Orthodox Christians of Greece because of the 
change of the Ecclesiastical Calendar in 1924 


Most Reverend Master, 

With great reverence, I kiss your venerable 
hand and ask humbly for your fatherly and epis- 
copal blessing and prayers. With the blessing of 
my own bishop, the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Anthony of Geneva and Western Europe, the 


blessing of my spiritual father, the reverend Abbot 
Ambrose, head of the French Orthodox commu- 
nities of the jurisdiction of the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Church Outside Russia, who has exhorted 
me since 1964 to undertake a study of the problem 
of the calendar, and the blessing of the most rever- 
end Archimandrite Father Panteleimon, Abbot of 
the Monastery of the Holy Transfiguration of our 
Lord in Boston, who has given me abundant mate- 
rial and examined the rough draft of this present 
study, I dare to compile this present memorandum 
concerning the question of the calendar, in case this 
question should be examined by the Great Coun- 
cil of our most holy Church, which is soon to be 
convoked. I address the present work to you Most 
Reverend Master because, geographically, you are 
the hierarch closest to the seat of the Holy Synod 
in the New World to whom I can address myself 
directly in the French language. It goes without 
saying that this present exposition does not claim 
to be a dogmatic definition, neither is it set forth 
as a solution to the problem. Although the cho- 
sen people of the Lord are the “guardians of the 
Truth,” nonetheless, the definition of the dogmas 
and ecclesiastical tradition is the responsibility 
of a council of bishops. In truth, the council of 
hierarchs constitutes the mouth of the Church, so 
far as, of course, the hierarchs, the members of the 
council, are Orthodox — that is, that they teach 
no heresies which have been recognized as such by 
all previous councils or by the holy fathers. 

Since I the unworthy, as well as a great multi- 
tude of the faithful, have found in your venerable 
person, Most Reverend Master, “a high priest that 
befitteth us” (Heb. 7:26) who, concerning the sub- 
ject of Orthodoxy, has given us up till now so many 
proofs and sureties that your teaching is more clear 
than crystal and that you proclaim the Holy Tradi- 
tion of the Orthodox to be holy, spotless, integral, 
sealed by God and subject to no variation — for 
these reasons, then, I find within myself a filial 
boldness which permits me to address this present 
study to you. 

In truth, Holy Tradition teaches that we, the 
priests and deacons, are the eyes of the bishops; but 
the eye is only an organ of the mind. It is the duty 
of the mind to judge that which the eyes behold. 
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Hence, I shall undertake to express the objections 
which present themselves to the consciences of 
hundreds of thousands of Orthodox Christians 
(as well as to my own conscience) as a result of 
the change of the calendar. If it be the case that 
in my zeal my intelligence proves deficient, I am 
confident before the Lord that your paternal good 
judgment, Most Reverend Master, will make good 
the deficiencies in my faith and correct those 
points in which I might possibly be in error or 
where I lack precision. I do not say this by way 
of flattery — God forbid — but possessing the 
proofs of your love for the Church, a sincere love 
having no ulterior motives, it would be arrogance 


For quite some time I have desired to publish 
certain official texts from Greek sources concerning 
the calendar issue, which sources were unknown in 
the Diaspora; in these texts one can see clearly the 
relation of the calendar to the heresies of ecumenism 
and modernism which conceal themselves behind 
this issue, though the first seems “insignificant” to 
certain individuals. The approaching convocation 
of the Great Council of our most Holy Church, 
however, obliges me to put off this informative work 
until a later date and compose this present study 
in the hope that it will reach your attention, Most 
Reverend Master. Because of this lack of time, it 
has been impossible for me to resort to the primary 


on my part to suppose that I love the Church 
more than you or know better how to serve her 
interests. Thanks be unto God that I have not yet 
had such a temptation, but rather I feel within 
myself the liberty and confidence of a son towards 


his father. 


sources which are quoted, and therefore, I hope to 
be pardoned if I refer simply to the different works 
written on this subject by those who have battled for 
forty-seven years for the piety of our fathers. 

I begin, therefore, my exposition, hoping in the 
power of your holy prayers. 


to be continued in subsequent issues 


And the earth did quake and the rocks were rent (Matt. 27:51). Oh, what a terrible rebuke to man! 
Lifeless nature recognised Him Whom men were not able to recognise. The whole of mute creation 
trembled and stood up in protest in its own way and with its own language. The mute earth quakes 
— that is its language. The rocks are rent — that is their language. The sun withholds its light — 
that is its language. The whole of creation protests in its own way, for the whole creation is obedi- 
ent, as Adam was once in Paradise. How it is that irrational creation knew Him and was obedient 
to Him we do not know. It is some sort of inner instinct of creation, which came to it by the word 
of God by which it was made. This instinct of irrational creation is of greater worth than human 
understanding, darkened by sin. Of all that exists, nothing is more blind than the human under- 
standing when darkened by sin. For it not only does not see that which it was created to see, but sees 
that which is contrary to being, contrary to God, contrary to truth. These are degrees of blindness 
beyond blindness, and numbers,below zero. This is man lower than creation. For while the priests 
of God in Jerusalem did not recognise their God, the storms and the winds recognised Him, the seas 
and the rivers, the earth, the rock, the stars, the sun, and even the demons. Let man be ashamed! 
The earth quaked, the rocks were rent, the sun was darkened both from wrath and from grief. All 
nature grieved at the passion of the Son of God, which passion rejoiced the priests of Jerusalem. 
Protest, grief — and fear. All creation was affrighted at the death of Him Who had called it out of 
nothing into being and to rejoice in its being, as though it wanted to say: ““With whom do we now 
remain, and who will uphold us, now the Almighty has given up the ghost?” O my brethren, let us 
be shamed by this protest, this grief and this fear of mute creation, and let us cry out in repentance 
to the Conqueror: “Forgive us, O compassionate Lord, forgive us; for indeed, whenever we sin and 
offend Thee, we know not what we are doing.“ 

— St. Nikolai Velimirovich 


